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occasionally to hear Mass while in Dorsetshire. The lady had also a house
in or near London, and after their return to town the Sherwoods apparently
got Holy Mass and Sacraments there from time to time. Devout and
V courageous Catholic as Lady Tregonwell was, it was far otherwise with
her son, George Martin. This " Young Spark," as Bishop Challoner
quaintly terms him, was a hot gospeller, and he seems to have owed a
grudge for some reason or other against Thomas Sherwood, and before
very long had an excellent opportunity of paying off the score. Thomas
Sherwood, believing himself called to the priesthood, subsequently went
to Douay, but although declared by Challoner to have been entered on the
list of students for 1576, this seems not to have been the case. He conferred
with some of the Fathers of the College, and as he was encouraged by them
" to fall again to study," it may have been that he was not deemed suffi-
ciently advanced in his " Humanities " to be able to commence Philosophy.
Family affairs, too, seem to have entered into this obscure phase of the
martyr's history, but whatever was the reason, he returned to London,
and this was the cause of his earthly undoing. For while walking down
Chancery Lane one day, he fell in with the above-mentioned George
Tregonwell, who called him " a traitor 1 " and other opprobrious names,
which caused a crowd to assemble, and the luckless young man was taken
into custody. He was at once haled before the Recorder of London, Sir
William Fleetwood, a great enemy of the " papists," who, according to
Challoner, examined him strictly on " the Queen's Churchheadship and
the Pope's Supremacy." Fr. Parsons narrates that the prisoner was also
questioned about the Bull of Pius V, Regnans in Excelsis, and whether the
excommunication rendered Elizabeth Queen or not ? Sherwood replied
that, in view of the Bull, he thought she could not be his lawful queen. The
case of the accused illustrates yet again one of the great hardships inflicted
on the Catholics of this land by the painful, embarrassing, and as it proved,
almost futile, excommunication of the Queen. No swords had been drawn
to support that measure, the chief effect of which was to divide the
Catholics, cause them to be stigmatized as traitors, and to put them at the
mercy of the Government of the day. So embarrassing was this unfor-
tunate document, that it was forbidden to be discussed at Douay, even
in private, and both professors and students were ordered to give Elizabeth
her title of Queen, notwithstanding the pontifical sentence, and the de jure
claims of the imprisoned Mary of Scots.1 The authorities of the English
College distinguished between the strictly spiritual authority of the
1 Milner: Letters to a Prebendary : That the authorities in Rome soon recognized the
mistake in issuing the Bull was clearly shown in 1583, when Gregory XIII, the successor of
Pius V, allowed the Catholics to recognize Elizabeth as de facto Queen. The Queen of Scott,
of course, was the dejure heir.